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On August 4", 2010, Pope Benedict XVI addressed a weekly general 
audience in Rome consisting of some 55,000 altar servers, the majority of whom 
were German-speaking. The pope spoke about the early Christian martyr, St. 
Tarcisius, patron of first communicants and altar servers, whose feast day was to 
be marked on August 15". Calling Tarcisius a “strong and courageous young 
man,” Benedict delivered these words to the altar servers: “Serve Jesus present in 
the Eucharist with a generous heart. It is an important task that allows you to be 
particularly close to the Lord and to grow in a genuine and deep friendship with 
him. Protect this friendship in your hearts as zealously as St. Tarcisius did, ready 
to commit yourselves, fight and offer your lives, so that Jesus will reach all men 
and women.” The pope also recounted “...a beautiful oral tradition that has been 
handed down to us: The Blessed Sacrament was not to be found on St. Tarcisius’ 
body, either in his hands or among his clothing. It explains that the consecrated 
host, which the young martyr defended with his life, had become flesh of his flesh, 
thereby forming with his body one single, immaculate host as an offering to God.” 

Not much is known about St. Tarcisius, a Yoyets Aa Christian martyr of the 
3" century. Legend has it that he was an acolyte who, because of his out 


which might deflect suspicion, was charged with bringing communion to sick and 


imprisoned fellow Christians. On one such mission, he was set upon by a Roman 
mob demanding to know what he carried. He refused to give up the host and was 
beaten to death because of it. He is depicted in Christian iconography and secular 
art as quite young in appearance, wearing a Roman tunic, his hands clutching the 
host to his chest under the cloak over his shoulders. Occasionally, stones lie next 
to him; Tarcisius is compared, at times, with St. Stephen, the first Christian martyr. 
More story than historical fact, Tarcisius is one of those many young Catholic 
saints of both genders who have been held up through the centuries as virtuous 
models for Roman Catholic youth, so Benedict’s words from 2010 are actually not 
that unusual. They build upon a long tradition of hagiographic appropriation. 

This paper will examine the devotion to St. Tarcisius in a minor seminary 
run by the Blessed Sacrament Fathers, a semi-contemplative Catholic religious 
order, in late 19"-early 20" century Québec, located in Terrebone, a municipality 
some 25 kilometers north of Montréal. The Blessed Sacrament Fathers, a religious 
congregation founded by St. Peter Julian Eymard in 1856 in France, ats dedicated 
to the cult of the Eucharist. Their particular ministry at that time was centred on 
the perpetual, 24-hour adoration of the exposed host. Minor seminaries were 
found throughout the Catholic world. Their specific purpose was to nurture and 
train Catholic boys, from as young as twelve or thirteen, for the priesthood. This 


particular minor seminary, the Séminaire Saint-Sacrement (originally known as 


Juvénat Saint-Tharsicius), would have wanted to encourage young vocations to the 
Eucharistic ministry of the Blessed Sacrament Congregation, using the figure of St. 
Tarcisius as one of its strategies. In this paper, I will focus on a limited number of 
elements in this cult of St. Tarcisius at the minor seminary, more specifically on 
visual representations and on devotional writing. My core interest is to try and 
uncover those religious and cultural discourses that undergird the devotion, themes 
such as heroism, sacrifice, and clerical understandings of Catholic masculinity. 

Of course, minor seminaries were not simply hotbeds of religious formation; 
they were also boarding schools in their own right, and thus subject to the broader 
cultural issues and tensions that were reflected at that time in above educational 
institutions. In a recent collection of essays on these schools, entitled Le collége 
classique pour garcons: études historiques sur une institution québécoise disparue, ) 
the authors point out that these institutions were not monolithic, and that they were 
reflective of specific class concerns and socio-economic interests. Moreover, they 
were instrumental in the propagation and inculcation of certain understandings of 
what it meant to be a man in relationship with other men, these relationships being 
in turn subjected to a variety of types of surveillance and control. In keeping with 
Michel Foucault’s work on regulatory institutions such as prisons or asylums, it 
could be argued that these minor seminaries, as rigidly structured as they were, 


were privileged sites for the deployment of power and discipline in the intensive 


socialization of young clerical vocations. Adolescence, in particular that of males, 
has often been scripted as being culturally problematic. Minor seminaries were not 
exempt from this perspective. In such a “closed” Catholic world, saintly devotion 
would have been often framed in terms of its regulatory potential. 

In the Terrebonne seminary, this concern with the regulation and modelling 
of behaviour would have been clearly evident in the most central religious space: 
that of the chapel, the place where the performance of devotional piety was to be 
manifest. In the seminary chapel, decorated with a variety of Eucharistic symbols 
and images of saints known for their special devotion to the Eucharist, there were 
five large murals of the short life of Tarcisius: the first, showing him receiving the 
host from the hands of one of the early Popes; the second, being met by threatening 
pagans along the Appian Way; the third, his martyrdom by stoning; the fourth, his 
being laid in the catacombs; and the fifth, over the altar of the side chapel, of St. 
Tarcisius in heavenly glory (here, there was also a clothed waxen effigy of the 
martyred saint in a glass container under the altar, a rather common practice in 
those days). Consider the overly-charged Eucharistic motif of the seminary chapel, 
especially when one recalls that the host would have been exposed in a monstrance 
over the main altar, sitting on a royal throne, adored in turn by priests and brothers 
on an hourly basis, 24-hours a day. The lush decoration of this chapel space aptly 


and succinctly summarized the virtues that the seminary authorities expected of 


their young charges. It was above all meant to stir and to excite the senses, to 
instill in the seminarians a sense of the grandeur and glory of their calling as future 
Blessed Sacrament religious. It should also be noted that two statues stood in the 
corridor leading to the chapel entrance: the first, a bust of the founder of the 
Congregation, Peter Julian Eymard, and the other, almost life-size, of St. Tarcisius. 
This statue of Tarcisius was a typically 19"-century Italian plaster one, with a 
youngish, slightly androgynous look, the saint’s hands crossed over his chest as 
protection for the host that he was carrying. These were seen as the seminary’s 
two protectors: the first, the expected father figure; the second, the perfect model 
of a Eucharistic seminarian and future priest of the Congregation. 

What were some of the messages being communicated to the students by 
means of this devotional visual imagery? Most evidently, by displaying the life of 
St. Tarcisius so prominently, it was clear that total heroic devotion to the Eucharist, 
even to the point of death, was expected of the seminarians. This heroism was 
most eloquently marked by its sacrificial quality. Like the young martyred saint, 
the seminarians had to be willing to give up everything in service to the Blessed 
Sacrament. Such a dramatic ethos is tied closely to a deeply exalted sacramental 


view of ‘the pfinoifile of transtibstantiatien. Furthermore, this notion of sacrificial 


heroism may have appealed rather keenly to the youthful sense of adventure of the 


students. It is one of the characteristics of any sort of religious pedagogy for the 


young, in particular when it comes to using the lives of saints, to play on the twin 
concepts of exalted idealism and selflessness. More than devout religious fervour 
was at stake, however; Tarcisius also made possible the deployment of a particular 
romantic ideal of Catholic masculinity. Written texts eloquently bore this out. 

In the seminary’s newsletter from February 1947, one of the students penned 
a brief reflection on St. Tarcisius. It reads, in part: “He must have been seventeen 
years old. With a thin waist, a pale complexion, a bright and piercing look that 
went to the very bottom of your heart: a true Roman. A male envelope for a virile 
and tender soul, ardent and pure. (...) He had been captured by Christ. The two 
saw themselves as brothers. Without hesitation, without looking back, he had 
given himself fully to Him, fiercely, as only he was able to. Christ demanded 
everything; he wanted to make of him his priest, his alter ego. (...) A stone struck 
Tarcisius on the forehead; two trickles of blood; he falls, his arms in the form of a 
cross over his body and that of his God. And that is how Tarcisius paid for his 
priesthood and his host.” 

Consider also this prayer in the seminary’s official prayer book from 1932: 
“Glorious Saint Tarcisius, loving and gentle martyr, our protector and our model, 
you who preferred to die under the blows of pagans rather than give up the sacred 
Eucharist to their profanations: obtain for us your faith, your love, your devotion 


and your invincible fidelity, so that, following your example, we may stand and 


defend our souls against the occasions of sin, the perverse influences of the world, 
and the snares and attacks of Satan: these, our souls, which are the temples of the 
Holy Spirit and which Jesus deigns to visit in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Obtain for us the grace to keep innocently and faithfully this divine Saviour, even 
at the price of all sacrifices, until the very last breath of our lives. Amen.” 

Here are the last two verses and the chorus from a hymn in honour of St. 
Tarcisius: “Tremble, innocent child, in your serene walk; tremble, for hell is 
following you, full of hatred and trickery. Make for your God so vulnerable a 
fortress of your heart. Receive, gentle martyr, the bloody wound; like Him, 
without complaint, be an innocent victim, but keep safe the body of the Saviour. 
(...) The blood of a God mixes with his blood which flows over. He dies, but he 
triumphs, and his pure brow radiates. The host in peril becomes a living tabernacle. 
To the heavens all attentive, he carried the host. May he safeguard us today, and, 
by the Eucharist, our faith simple and our heart robust.” And the chorus: “Child 
martyr, our sweet model, teach us to pray, to suffer. Strong and joyful, through our 
faithful love for Jesus Christ, we will all be prepared to die.” 

Finally, I quote from a 1902 text written by one of the priests reflecting on 
the meaning of St. Tarcisius as an example for the seminarians: “More than in 
plaster or in wax, it is in their living flesh that the traits of the “gentle martyr” will 


be carved. They will seek to become ‘Tarcisiuses’ by an exceptional piety toward 


the Blessed Sacrament, a filial deference for the ministers of the Lord, and a truly 
affectionate charity for their brothers.” 

In all this, we have to make allowance for the pious language and imagery of 
another era, which strikes us as being overly wrought and intensely sentimental, 

(perhaps even slightly homoerotic, in its affections and emotions. Nonetheless, 
these remain revelatory texts, for they provide us with a privileged framework and 
vision for understanding the multiple uses to which Tarcisius, the Eucharistic saint, 
was put. What might those be, and what sorts of values and virtues was he thought 
to embody for the seminarians? We can highlight three: sacrificial heroism, as was 
pointed out before, virility masculinity, and an idealized somatic priesthood. 

These texts echo and reaffirm the message that the chapel walls, with their 
visual storyboard displays of Tarcisius’ young life, so dramatically projected: that 
here was a saintly model who chose risk over safety, and death over life, in service 
to his Eucharistic King. Consider some of the words being used: devotion, fidelity, 
ardour, sacrifice, but also things like innocence and purity. Tarcisius is depicted as 
a hero willing to make the ultimate sacrifice of his life: a strong victim, young and 
innocent, but also “child martyr, our sweet model,” one mature and secure enough 
in his own faith to give up his life for his Lord. One can hear echoes of sword and 
dagger tales of errant knights searching for the Holy Grail. In the hymn, there is 


this arresting image of Tarcisius as “a living tabernacle.” The seminarian is called 


here to become like the child martyr: to achieve in his life as a Blessed Sacrament 
priest-in-training a total symbiosis with the Real Presence in the Eucharist. This 
represents an intensely idealized and romantic understanding of priesthood, not 
unusual for its time: the body of the priest (and, by extension, that of the seminary 
student) as being co-extensive with the body of Christ. More importantly, for a 
religious order dedicated to the cult of the body and blood of Jesus, this would 
have been a powerful, almost compelling drive. This is stated most boldly and 
rather defiantly in the words of the priest who writes about carving the traits of the 
“gentle martyr” satan living flesh of the seminarians. A somatic priesthood. As 
the text by the seminarian puts it: St. Tarcisius paid for his priesthood with his life, 
ordained through his martyrdom. In fact, in brotherly affection, Christ had already 
chosen him as his priest. In giving up his life, he was made one. This message 
must have communicated a sense of compelling grandeur to the seminarians, but 
probably also one of unspoken concern. Who would want to die for such a thing? 
Masculinity was also at stake, as would apd be the case in any closed 
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male only environment. And, of course, one pfust be careful of any overt hints of 
gender ambiguity. So, even though Tarcisius may be young, gentle, sweet, pure 
and thin-waisted, and look like an effete, he is depicted as “a male envelope for a 
virile and tender soul;” in fact, he is called “a true Roman.” A true Roman male is 


the real subtext here: a true Roman Christian male. Christ and he were “brothers,” 
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and nothing but. And brothers and close friends should be willing to die for each 
other. It’s interesting that virility and tenderness are equated. Does this speak to a 
standard of wholesome masculine vulnerability, or a fear of some gender confusion 
and malleability among the young, or perhaps more darkly, to a broader perception 
of the dangers of male bodies turning into each other, of those “living tabernacles” 
becoming more than simply symbolic religious artefacts? During this era in North 
America, there was a lingering concern with Christianity (and, by extension, with 
Roman Catholicism and all its celibate priests) becoming excessively feminized. 
A real Christian man, though tender, was also heroically strong—an “innocent 
victim,” yes—but one who died without complaint. A good Christian man, and a 
good future Blessed Sacrament priest, was, like St. Tarcisius, both guardian and 
protector, and ultimately a self-conscious, fully masculine victim to a higher ideal. 
“,..ready to commit yourselves, fight and offer your lives,” as Benedict XVI so 


aptly put it. The metaphors live on. 


